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PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, 

As intimated in our last number, we resume 
the notice of this meeting which assembled 
on Second-day morning, the 14th inst., at the 
usual hour. 

MEN’S MEETING. 

This was thought to be larger than usual. 
After a few short addresses, and a vocal 
prayer for the blessing of preservation, fol- 
lowed 4y an impressive silence, the meeting 
was opened by calling the names of the rep- 
resentatives. 

The only minister in attendance with a 
minute was Isaac Hicks, from Westbury, L. 
I., though several valued friends from other 
Yearly Meetings were present as delegates to 
the Convention on Indian Concerns. 

Epistles from the six Yearly Meetings 
were read, and the harmony of exercise that 
pervaded them was the subject of remark, 
and they were thought to be unusually lively 
and encouraging. 

Benjamin G. Foulke was appointed Clerk, 
and Daniel Foulke Assistant Clerk. 

Most of one session was occupied on a sub- 
ject laid over from last year, to wit, the con- 
sideration of the changes proposed in our 
Discipline in order to harmonize it with the 
principle adopted by the Yearly Meeting of 
1875, that women’s business meetings should 
be placed on an equality with those of men. 
The changes proposed by a committee a year 
ago, and which were printed, in order for 
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examination, in the Extracts, were again 


brought under review, and as it was thought 
that other modifications were required to 
make the discipline harmonious throughout, a 
committee was appointed to unite with one 
from Women’s Meeting to give the changes 
further review, and report to a future sitting. 

During the consideration of this subject 
some interesting views were presented, in 
which an historical sketch of the first estab- 
lishment of a Women’s Yearly Meeting in 
London was given, and several friends from 
other Yearly Meetings where the principle of 
equality had been long acknowledged, ex- 
pressed that there had been no difficulty in 
carrying out the principle adopted. There 
can be but one head. Male and female are 
one in Christ, and Christ is the only head of 
His Church. 

The answers to the first query exhibited 
the usual deficiencies in the attendance of 
meetings for worship and discipline. A friend 
deplored that critical spirit on the subject of 
ministry which led some to absent themselves 
from meetings of worship because of dissatis- 
faction with what was sometimes expressed in 
them. . 

The attention of the meeting was turned 
to the question of whether anything could be 
done to promote a better attendance of our 
small meetings, particularly those in which 
there is no vocal ministry. The belief was 
expressed that if the members of these meets 
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ings, however few, exhibited in their daily 
lives and conversation the fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, they would have an attractive influ- 
ence. It was also remarked that the occa- 
sional attendance of exercised Friends at these 
small meetings would have a stimulating and 
reviving effect. 

Allusion was made to the fact recorded in 
history that in the early days of the Society 
‘ministers were encouraged and when necessary 
means were provided for them to attend those 
meetings where there was no vocal ministry. 
‘It was stated that there are 110 meetings be- 


‘longing to our Yearly Meeting in which there | d 


-are about 80 recorded ministers and nearly 
the same number unrecorded. 

The answers to the Second Query showed a 
general prevalence of love and unity, 
throughout our borders. Diversity of senti- 
ment is not inconsistent with Christian Love, 
as had been sometimes exemplified in this 
Yearly Meeting. A friend remarked that 
fove and unity were promoted by the obser- 
vance of courtesy toward each other, by 
xespect for the good order established by our 
Society and towards those who are appointed 
tocarry it out. Another desired that our 
‘love and courtesy might be extended to ail 
with whom we have intercourse, believing 
that such a bearing would have an attractive 
influence. A speaker attributed the love and 
unity in which we had been preserved during 
the last fifty years, to the toleration observed 
soward the expression of individual exercises. 

At the opening of one of the sittings, an 
affectionate caution was extended that friends 
should observe brevity in their utterances; 
and an elder advanced in years quoted the 
remark of John Comly, that business meet- 
ings were not preaching meetings, and if 
friends would carry their concerns to the 
emaller bodies, more good might be effected. 

The responsibility of parents in the right 
¢raining of children called forth much exer- 
cise; and many gave their experience and 
counsel on this subject. Right home training 
was insisted upon as of primary importance; 
that parents should be the intimate friends 
of their children, respecting their feelings 
and giving them the benefit of their own ex- 
perience. In this connection the influence of 
pernicious publications was largely dwelt 
upon, and allusion was also made to a sys- 
tematic snd secret attempt now going on, to 
corrupt the minds of the young by the circu- 
lation of obscene literature through the post 
office. Parents were cautioned to be on the 
alert in regard to this. 

Exceptions were made in four of the re- 

rts as to clearness in regard to the manu- 

cture and sale of intoxicating beverages, 


and four others made an exception in relation 


to the manufacture of cider. A friend ex- 
prersed his belief that intemperance was 
often produced by the use of tobacco. More 
than one of the epistles had also alluded to 
this eubject. Much concern was expressed in 
regard to the display of flowers and other 
decorations at funerals, as a departure from 
that simplicity and moderation which former- 
ly characterized the Society. Attention was 
called to the fact that death comes only to 
these bodies, and releases the spiritual part. 
Did we fully realize this, we should cease to 
decorate that which must mingle with the 
ust. 

When the answers to the Fifth Query were 
considered, the speakers diverged somewhat 
from the main subject and spoke of the diffi- 
culty that now existed in the way of youn 
lads who wished to learn some mechanica 
employment—the trades unions controlling 
manufacturers in this matter, and preventing 
them from taking apprentices. A Friend 
expressed his fear that there was an increas- 
ing disposition among us to engage in those 
business pursuits which promised great accu- 
mulation; that some of our youth were too 
little accustomed to labor, and were tempted 
to embark in enterprises that often ended in 
commercial ruin. All our children should be 
brought up to industry and wise economy. 

In: relation to our testimony “against a 
hireling ministry,” a Friend from another 
Yearly Meeting remarked that it was a noble 
testimony, yet he could not say that all min- 
isters that received a support were mercenary. 
It is the system that is wrong. We must bear 
our testimony faithfully but charitably. The 
time will no doubt come when the world will 
be more enlightened on this subject. He re- 
joiced at the good done by those not of our 
told. He gave some details respecting travel- 
ing ministers in the time of George Fox. At 
one time about sixty ministers were out on 
missions; they generally traveled in pairs. 
The money was furnished for their expenses, 
and on one occasion £2,000 were raised for 
that purpose. 

Other testimonies embraced in the Sixth 
Query called forth the expression of exercise. 

The answers to the Seventh Query elicited 
but few remarks. 

On the subject of the Eighth, a Friend said 
the object of care was to bring back the erring 
to the fold. Another said there is no way to 
arrive at the judgment of truth but by follow- 
ing the pointings of Truth, and thought we 
sometimes moved too hastily in placing judg- 
ment upon offenders. 

Meetings for worship were held on Fifth- 
day as usual, at all the houses except West 
Philadelpbia. 

Forty schools were reported of the descrip- 
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tion queried after. Number of pupils reported, 
1,675, of whom 448 are members and 185 
having one parent a member. Nearly ail 
attend mid-week meetings with their teach- 
ers. Four of the Quarters neglected to report 
the number of pupils. 

The minutes of the Representative Com- 
mittee were approved. A part of their labors 
was the publication and purchase of a num- 
ber of Friends’ books, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion among inquirers after our principles. 

A Friend, who was obliged to leave the 
meeting, alluded at parting to the Divine 
Presence that had been felt to be amongst 
them, and invoked a continuance of the 
blessing. 

Isaac Hicks opened a concern to visit the 
Womens’ Meeting, which was united with. 

An interesting report of the Committee on 
Education was read. This will probably ap- 
pear in a future number of our paper. 

Many excellent remarks were made on the 
subject of education (which took a deep hold 
of the meeting), the tenor of all being to en- 
courage the establishment of schools of our 
own instead of using the public schools, 


“OUR FATHER.” 

We have considered the intimacy with the 
Divine Being in which Jesus lived, and 
which is denoted by his habitual expression, 
“my Father.’ But we see too that he spoke 
to his disciples of “your Father,” and in 
teaching them to pray bade them say ‘‘ Our 
Father.” And not only by these phrases 
but by the whole course of his instruction 
and example he seems to call all men to the 
realization and enjoyment of closest sonship 
with God. But that which is implied by such 
a relation, that which we see actually exist- 
ing in the case of Jesus, is so far above the 
attainment, and seems so much beyond any 
possibility, of ordinary hnman nature, that 
we are led to examine more closely what 
Jesus did teach as to the true relation between 
God and men. 

The key-word is given in a passage which 
seems to me to be incomparable even in the 
New Testament as a comprehensive state- 
ment of the central truths of religion. It 
may be said, I think, to contain the germs of 
all true theology, in a form that comes 
directly home to the practical conduct of life, 
and in terms that a child can understand. It 
is this: “ I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, and pray for them which de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you, that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is 
in heaven; for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” 

Here we have, first, the essential nature of 
God, a universal Father, doing good and only 
good to all mankind. But men are bidden 
to do something that they may be his children ; 
there is then a nearer union possible than 
that implied in his universal Fatherhood. 
And into this closest union men are invited 
to come—how? By acting on that principle 
on which God acts, the principle of unselfish 
love even toward those who deserve it least. 
We are to become the children of God 
through being like God; and to be like God 
is simply to be good, good in every way; the 
hardest form of goodness, love toward our 
enemies, being set as symbol under which all 
other virtues are included. Do we object that 
at our best we come far below this perfect 
standard? The answer has already been sup- 

lied ; even before we turned to seek Him 
God loved us, giving the rain and sunshine 
as tokens of His free bounty ; much more will 
He bear with us and forgive and help us 
when we are trying to be His obedient chil- 
dren. This is Chrisi’s theology, His truth 
about God. All His teachiog isan expansion 
of it, and His life was an embodiment of it. 
In Him pure love was supreme; therefore to 









































deficient in some that we deem important. 

It being necessary to make some changes, 
a nominating committee was appointed, which, 
at a future sitting, brought in the names of a 
new committee on that subject, many of the 
former names being retained. 

A report of the Committee on Indian Af. 
fairs was read and their labors approved. The 
committee was continued. 

The Committee on the Discipline reported 
that’ they had made the modifications pro- 
posed;—and they presented a carefully 
altered copy of the Discipline. Their report 
was approved. ‘Lhe Clerk of the Represen- 
tative Committee informed that at a meeting 
of that body the previous evening, arrange- 
ments had been made to have an edition of 
the amended Discipline published. 

Memorials of Lydia Gillingham and Eliz- 
abeth Comfort were read, aad called forth 
impressive and feeling comment. 

As the close drew near, expression was 
given to the feelings of gratitude which arose 
that the meeting had been preserved in love 
and harmony. The Clerk then read the con- 
cluding minute, and after a few moments of 


impressive silence the meeting closed. 
To be continued. 





Tat way of persuading ourselves, which 
we are apt to practice when inclined to a 
thing which the first simple suggestion of 
conscience opposes, is to be carefully watched 
against. 
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Him was the Father’s face unclouded ; there- 


fore is He to us a disclosure of that divine 


quality which is God’s inmost nature; it is 
thus He calls us to become in the fullest sense 
the sons of God. 

The other side of the truth—that willful 
departure and alienation from God which is 
the worst possibility of humanity —He showed 
with equal clearness. 
those who were deliberately opposing the truth 
—the truth disclosed in a form so pure, so 
high, yet so attractive, that only willful 
blindness could reject it—“ Ye are of your 
father, the devil.” That is, they knowingly 
allied themselves to the principle of hatred 
and of darkness. Their father the devil could 
never become, in any such sense as God was 
their father ; by creation, by ownership and 
by. his unconquerable love they were still the 
children of Him who sendeth sunshine and 
rain upon the evil and the good. But by 
willful choice, and by awful consequences of 
inwrought degradation and woe immeasur- 
able, they had adopted the evil principle, 
to love and to imitate; they had become 
the slaves of sin. Still the celestial voice 
called them to liberty and to Divine son- 
ship; and still they hardened themselves 
against it. As in Jesus was shown the 
closest nearness to God, so in them was 
illustrated man’s farthest possible departure 


from God; it is their case and the case of 
those like them that adds a deep note of 


warning to the tender call, “ Be ye the chil- 
dren of your Father which is in heaven.” 

It is in His parting conversation with His 
nearest friends—a scene that shines in a more 
wonderful light than the Transfiguration ; 
the light of love shadowed by approaching 
sorrow and separation, while through the 
clouds shines in softened, mysterious radiance 
the triumph that lies beyond, it is in this last 
discourse that Jesus most distinctly intimates 
to the disciples the truth which they could 
but dimly apprehend. It is then that He 
promises to them “the Comforter,” ‘the 
Spirit of Truth.” Hitherto they had lived 
by the visible; Jesus had been living by the 
invisible. They must have seen in Him, they 
must even in some faint degree have caught 
from him, that habit of communion with the 
unseen God and Father which glorified his 
life. But their human friend, whom they 
could see and hear and touch, so occupied and 
satisfied their minds that while He was pres- 
ent they%did not rise to His sense of the invisi- 
ble, spiritual God who, filling all Creation, 
reveals Himself most intimately in the hum- 
ble, trusting, loving heart. In that high 
communion Jests had lived; to it He 
would have His disciples rise as yielding more 
than His personal presence could yield ; there- 


He said plainly to 









fore He said to them, “ It is expedient for you 
that I go away ;’’ and spoke promises which 
they did not understand, yet treasured in their 
memories. 

The fulfillment came when “ they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” The outward 
wonders of the day of Pentecost, the tongues 
of flame, the new-found eloquence, were but 
the tokens of a mightier change. Then did 
the disciples feel, born in them by we know 
not what mysterious divine influence, the 
presence within them of the Spirit that had 
fully dwelt in Jesus; they rose, after long 
preparation, yet as it were in one transeendent 
moment, into a sense of God in them, with 
them, for them. They were tranrformed into 


heroes, martyrs, kings; the vorld seemed 
given into their hands; and then fully began 


that work of conquest which yet goes on and 
yet shall include the whole race of man. 
“The Spirit”—the indwelling presence 


and power of God, under whatever varying 


names—was to Paul, and doubtless to aJl the 


apostles and the churches in which they 


wrought, the crowning truth of the religion 
of Christ. It was this in which Paul found 


his salvation from the sin that worked in his © 


lower nature. It was to this that he gave all 
the praise for whatever he achieved, feeling 
himself to be nothing, and the Divine power 
and goodness to be all. It was this spiritual 
communion which he felt to be higher even 
than those disclosures of the risen Jesus 
which marked the great epochs of his life; 
“Yea, though we have known Christ after 
the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him 
no more.” It was this Spirit, this God in the 
heart, to which he looked for freedom, for vic- 
tory, for light, for love, joy, peace. 

It is this realized presence of God, yield- 
ing to us its incomparable stimulus to over- 
come sin, its exaltation above all calamity 
and disaster, its tender consolation, its indom- 
itable energy, its unmeasured hope, is Christ- 
like love, in which alone man can find peace 
and the world can find salvation. And if 
our hearts fail in the sense of our own pro- 
found deficiency, let us take heart and hope 
as we look on Jesus, and listen to His wonder- 
ful parting word of assurance: “Go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and yeur God.”—George 8S. Merriam, in 
Christian Union. 





RECREATION.—Make thy recreation ser- 
vant to thy business, lest thou become slave 
to thy recreation ; when thou goest up into 
the mountain, leave this servant in the valley; 
when thou goest to the city, leave him in the 
suburbs; and remember the servant must not 
be greater than his master.— Quarles. 
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AMONG THE VAUDOIS. 


[The British Friend of last Tenth month 
‘contains, in the correspondence of Jonathan 
‘Grubb, a very interesting account of a visit 
among the Vaudois. It is seldom that 
Friends traveling on a “religious concern ”’ 
are enough at leisure from the weight of it, 
or have the ability to describe much at 


length, the scenery of the countries they vis- | - 


it, or the character and customs of the peo- 
ple. Did the journals of Friends contain 
more of such attractive narrative, they would 
perhaps be more frequently read than now by 
ithe young.—Ens. ] 

VitLesecke, Right in the middle of the Mountains, 

Ninth month 13th, 1876. 

I seize a few minutes before breakfast this 
morning just to tell thee of yesterday. We 
had a long and very fatiguing up-hill walk 
of about three hours to Pramul, but the 
scenery was transcendently beautiful. Oh! 
I wish I could give you any idea of it Still 
the people are the most interesting of any- 
thing. A fine woman was watering a beauti- 
ful coffee-colored cow at a bright sparkling 
fountain. [I said, “ Jolie vache,” and handed 
her a tract. She at once said, “ Mercie, M »n- 
sieur,” “Je vous remercie tnfiniment.” And 
this is the way everywhere down to the little 
children. 

Arriving at Pramul we saw an immense 
building like a Grecian temple standing on 
the top of a hill. This was the Vaudois 
Caurch. Approaching nearer it was just like 
Shetland again—all weeds and rubbish to 
where the cattle feed right up to the temple 
doors. The pastor’s house to match. “ Qui 
voulez vous boire et manger?” was the first 
question. “Du lait si vous plait,” was the 
reply. “Wine” would have been the usual 
one, and they, poor things, have a notion that 


-cold milk or cold water are very hurtful, and 


so they brought an immense jug of boiled 
milk, which was most refreshing and strength- 
ening. Here they drink wine tn tumblers on 
all occasions, and at every meal. 

But the meeting! About 300 people left 
their work on their little farms and quietly 
gathered together to meet us—the men with 
their blue workiog-dress, and the women with 
their snow-white caps, almost the shape of the 
old Friends’ bonnets, with beautiful white 
crimped borders, like snow all round their 
faces. I could almost have fancied I was in 
Shetland again as I looked at the serious 
faces of that very large company, in the very 
middle of the day’s work, which just now is 

ery important. We might truly say it was 
. glorious meeting. Our tracts just held out 


nicely, and it was truly delightful work 
shaking hands with those darling people. As 
I looked at them and their little children, I 
thought and I spoke of the time when their 
ancestors were chopped up alive, torn to 
pieces, and the little children pulled limb 
from limb before their mothers’ eyes. It was 
hard indeed to leave such a company, but we 
had to take a hurried dinner, and hasten 
away to our next -iestination. 

The good Pastor Moston, and his bright, 
amiable daughter, were most hospitable. 
They seemed as if they could not do enough 
for us; Our next journey was over the top 
of a high mountain, so they provided me with 
an ass-—poor little thing. Such a great sad- 
dle and a bridle, half rope and half leather, 
and without any bit. It was almost like the 
sedan without the bottom. “Only for the 
grandeur of it I might as well have walked.” 
The views were magnificent, but it was in- 
tensely cold on the top of the mountain—it 
seemed to go right through me after the heat 
we had experienced. These alternations of 
heat and cold are extremely trying. From 
the highest point we had a view such as I 
never even imagined—the valley of Sau Mar- 
tini aud the mountains around it. I will not 
attempt a description, for I am sure it would 
be a failure. I here alighted from my patient 
little donkey, and we descended by an ex- 
tremely rugged mouatain path to a little 
chapel on the hillside, the very image of one 
of the Shetland chapels. We were too early, 
and so we went into a cottage to rest. Never 
even in Shetland did I see a more wretched 
human habitation—no window at all, and 
everything far worse than our cow houses, 
and yet they were dear good Christian peo- 
ple. The good man galuted us as brothers, 
aud his conversation was most interesting. 
He was the owner and occupier of a small 
mountaia farm. The industry of these peo- 
ple is wonderful. They do nearly all the 
work with the spade and the fork, and seem 
to make the most of every little corner. The 
poor things, even the women, carry the ma- 
nure in baskets on their heads to the steep 
sides of the mountain, and cultivate their 
little patches with a variety of crops. A lit- 
tle rye, a few potatoes, a few French beans, 
a bit of hemp, and in some places a little 
wheat, and they generally manage to keep a 
cow or two, but these are mostly turned up 
on the higher mountains now. They look so 
pretty, and the sound of their bells is so musi- 
cal, and the poor peasant girls sit on the 
grouid to mind them, exposed to the moun- 
tain storms and the scorching sunshine. It 
is indeed a life of hardship. It was nice to 
give them a few little books and tracts. To- 
day we have begun to give the Gospels. 
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There was a thunderstorm, with heavy rain, 
just as the meeting was assembling, so that it 
was small—about 40, but a very sweet and 
solemn time. The little pastor from Villesecke 
was there, and took us down into the valley 
to his house after the meeting. It was a ter- 
rible descent, and being almost dark, made 
it very difficult. Our guide had hold of my 
arm, and fell over, taking me with him, but 
T only bruised my elbow a little. The pastor 
“ Micoll” is not so bright a specimen as some 
of them. 

While we were descending the mountain 
we met two men very, very drunk. I was 
beginning to get almost half reconciled to 
their wine drinking, but I have now scen 
enongh to satisfy me that it is wrong alto- 
gether, as much so in this country of vine- 
yards as with us, but it would be hard indeed 
to convince the people here that wine is not 
an absolute necessity. They are just in the 
state we were 40 years ago. 

M. Micoll is a very bright young woman, 
with one sweet little child. She has been in 
England, and can speak our language. We 
had a good supper—tea in basins to please us 
English people—eggs and beautiful preserves. 
After family worship we retired to three 
different houses for the night. I had a com- 
fortable but very homely room with some 
dear people of their church. They seemed as 
if they could never do enough for me. All 
was very clean. In the middle of the room 
stood a small mahogany table, and on it a small 
flat brown pan, and a decanter of water and 
a tumbler, also a towel. This was the whole 
of the washing apparatus, but it just answered 
the purpose. The good man came walking 
in just as I was getting up (there was not 
even a latch to the door), and asked what he 
could do for me. Hetook my boots to clean, 
and I soon heard grinding and smelt the 
aroma of coffee. Presently the wife brought 
@ fine coffee-pot well filled with beautiful 
coffee, Naples biscuits, and grisini. This 
was before seven o'clock, and very acceptable, 
as I had taken a little cold on the mountain 
the previous evening, 

We had a nice little meeting of very poor 

ple this. morning, and came on here on 
‘oot, not being able to get mules, We as. 
cended nearly all the way up the St. Martini 
Valley, and are here at the house of Pastor 
ony, humble accommodation, but he 
and his wife seem to be very nice people. 
There is a meeting appointed for six o'clock 
this evening. In the Martini Valley there 
are many acres of lavender growing wild, 
just like our garden lavender, only a deeper 
color. The rocks are covered with it for 


many miles. The gentian is also e'ill beau- 
tiful. 





Half past 5 o’clock.—We have just had 
our dinner and a discussion on total absti- 
nence, and are now going to meeting. Per- 
haps I may add a line afterwards. One 
thing I forgot to mention—the green goce 
frogs, which make so loud a noise that I 
thought it was the call of the partridge. 
Beautiful bright lizards run up the walls and 
over the rocks everywhere. 

Marcet, Ninth month 14th, 1876. 

I wish you dear ones at home could see us 
now. The minister of this parish is being 
married to day, and we have walked in and 
taken possession of his (comparatively) neat 
and tidy dwelling, and of his one little ser- 
vant girl, who has evidently been stunted in 
her growth, but is the very essence of good- 
ness and obligingness. I posted a letter just 
as we were going into meeting last evening. 
It was then pouring rain, and we expected a. 
small company, but we had a very large one 
—the minister said he thought about 300. 
Like all the rest, it was a good meeting, and 
we were abundantly satisfied. Very sorry 
that our tracts were exhausted, but we 
brought as mapy as we could in this walking. 
expedition. I was exceedingly tired last night, 
and very, very cold up there at Praly, the 
highest of any of the Vaudois churches. 

It was long before I got warm in bed, but 
at last I got a good night. Looked out about 
sunrise, and, behold! the whole country was 
deeply covered with snow, and it was still 
falling fast. No fire in either of the parlors, 
and no carpets on the floor. I fled very duly 
to the kitchen, and got a little warm before: 
we started. An hour and a half brought us 
to La Fontaine, where the dear people were 
hard at work on their little plots of land— 
men, women and children. The snow was 
still thick on the higher mountains, but here 
it had melted. No notice had been given,. 
but we'sent a child or two round to ask the 
people to come. It is a little patch of culti- 
vated ground on the steep side of the moun- 
tain, with about a score of cottages all hud- 
dled together. It was sad to see the little 
Jots of corn laid flat by the snow, but the 
people are most resigned and patient. They 
left their work, and in about half an hour 
the school-room was filled, and it was hard to 
find room for all that came. They were the 
poorest and roughest lot we have seen yet,. 
but they behaved beautifully—even the little 
children, of whom there were very many. 

The meeting to-night was in the large tem- 
ple on the side of the mountain, overlooking 
one of the loveliest valleys in the world. 
There is a little walled cemetery, into which. 
I wandered. It was so touching to see the 

lace where the rude forefathers of this ham- 
et sleep! I thought perhaps the bones of- 
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some of the faithful martyrs lay beneath my {gaged in religious considerations than his 
feet, and a very sweet and solemn feeling | friends were aware of; for, very shortly after 


came over me. 
and looked upon the dear, earnest faces of 
their representatives, and out of the very 
depths of my heart I spoke, and our young 
interpreter caught the inspiration, and threw 
his soul and voice into it, so that there was 
deep impressicn. 

The dear people here on two occasions 
have sent the schoolmaster from the next 
place in prospect to meet us and guide us 
over these wildest of all wild mountain tracks. 
The “Salvie pratensis” is beautifully in 
bloom—a second crop. I also found the 
“Globe flower” (Tro/lius Europeus), and 


enclose a specimen. 
To be continued. 


MEMOIR OF REUBEN HILLIARD. 


Reuben Hilliard, formerly of Ancocas, 
New Jersey, and afterwards of Salem, was 
born in Burlington county, in 1769. About 
the time he arrived to the years of maturity, 
he lost both his parents; who left but little 
property behind them. Being the eldest of 
six or seven children, and affectionately at- 
tached to his brothers and sisters, he was 
exercised in endeavors to procure accommo- 
dations for them; and after matters were 
settled, he engaged as a common laborer with 
a Friend in Kvesham. Having had but 
little opportunity of acquiring school learn- 
ing, and being now much occupied with the 
business of the farm during the summer sea- 
son, and hauling wood from the pines in the 
winter, he had little leisure for reading, and 
not much inclination for mental improvement. 
He was rather acquiring habits of rusticity, 
and a taste for amusements that were inconsis- 
tent with serious impressions. His vocal 

wers being unsually fine, be often amused 

imself and his associates with singing; his 
manners were agreeable, and his disposition 
good natured; and avenues were opening 
whereby he might have been conducted much 
farther from the paths of rectitude; but 
maintaining his general habits of industry, 
and being at times made sensible of the ne- 
cessity of more circumspection, he was so 
—— that nothing occurred to taraish 
is character, of a gross or immoral nature. 

An offer presenting, which appeared ad- 
vantageous, of superintending the farm of 
one of his aunts, who was a widow, in the 
neighborhood of Ancocas, he engaged in the 
service, About the tweoty-fourth year of his 
age, @ militia fine was demanded of him, and 
declining to pay it, he was committed to 
prison, where he remained a short time, and 
was then discharged. It is probable his 
mind had previously been more deeply en- 








Then I went into the temple | his release, he appeared in the ministry at 


Ancocas meeting. It now became evident he 
was under much mental exercise; his publie 
communications manifested his devotion to- 
the unfoldings of Divine Light, and that he 
was rapidly advancing in the knowledge of 
heavenly wisdom. The stability of his de- 
portment, and the regularity of his conduct, 
evinced an ardent solicitude to fulfill the 
Divine injunction, with the rehearsal of 
which he commenced the work of the minis- 
try, “ What I say unto you, I say unto all, 
watch,” 

He once observed to a friend, that in his 
youthful career he was repeatedly called from 
his wanderings; but was not duly attentive 
to the heavenly admonition, till he became 
seriously impressed with an idea that if he 
refused any longer, the day of his visitation 
would be over, and would not be renewed any 
more. 

In his preaching, his ideas flowed in regu- 
lar, intelligible language, of a character so 
elevated as often to astonish those who knew 
he had very little school learning, and had 
not studied the nature or the refinements of 
the English language. He was frequently so 
enlarged in the openings of the Divine Spirit 
and the authority of truth, as to meet the 
evidence of life in his hearers; and his audi- 
euce generally were solemnized by his pa- 
thetic exhortations, and often baptized into 
devotional feelings. 

The monthly meeting at Burlington, of 
which he was a member, acknowledged its 
unity with him as a minister of the gospel, 
about the year 1795. His concern for the 
welfare of his fellow-creatures, and the ful- 
fillment of his religious duties, was{ early 
manifested by visits to most of the meetings 
of Friends in New Jersey, and to some parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania. He fre- 
quently attended funerals, where his testi- 
monies had a powerful influence to draw the 
minds that were wandering, into serious and 
s»lemn considerations—opening the necessity 
of a fervent concern in the work of salvation, 
that all might, in the final issue, be enabled 
to render their accounts with rejoicing, and 
stand approved “ in the most Holy eye-sight.” 

About his twenty-ninth year, he rented a 
farm near Ancocas, where several of his 
brothers and sisters resided with him in much 
harmony, under his paternal care, for several 
years. In his thirty gecond year, he married 
and settled on a farm in Evesham. But 
shortly after his removal there, he was af- 
fected with infirmities which much disquali- 
fied him for business for upward of a year. 
On his restoration, he engaged on the farm of 
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his friend John Smith, near Burlington. He 
had long felt a particular attachment to the 
meeting at Ancocas, and though it was not 
#0 convenient for him now, as perhaps two or 
three others, as to distance, he felt concerned 
to attend it regularly; being often engaged 
therein to urge upon the attention of his 
friends and hearers the necessity of doing 
their day’s work in the day time of Divine 
illumination, and that they might know the 
gospel of Christ to be the power of God unto 
salvation. 

In 1804, he removed to Old Springfield— 
and about two years after, upon some offers 
made to him by his friend John Wister, near 
Salem, he became a resident in that neighbor- 
hood. To his wife and children he was affec- 
tionate, and his exertions for their welfare 
were unremitted, But finding many difficul- 
ties as a tenant, and apprehending his condi- 
tion might be improved by a removal to the 
western country, he made some peparations 
for the purpose ; when he was taken ill, and 
after a few days deparied this life, in a com- 
fortable state of mind, aged near forty-three 
years. 
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THe Restrarnine Power.—“ It is good 
for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth,” 
said one formerly. The figure is homely but 
expressive, and contains a rich mine of spirit- 
ual truth for all who are willing to make its 
simple teaching the rule of their lives. 

The first prompting of newly awakened re- 
ligious thought is to do, to act, to put every 
power of the whole being in motion. There 
is a fulness that urges to expression and the 
natural instinct is apt to overflow into dis- 
tracting channels. This is the experience of 
multitudes who for want of the restraint that 
“the yoke” of patient waiting to be instruct- 
ed, imposes run hither and thither among 
the tortuous windings of an undisciplined 
will. 

We ask, “ What wilt thou have me do?” 
but do not always wait for theanswer. If we 
would “siand still,” we should not only “ see 
the salvation of God,” but become partakers 
thereof. It is of the highest importance that 
we learn in the beginning of our lessons in 
the School of Christ, this one of patient wait- 
ing. The recorded experience of every earn- 
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est worker the world over, and the unwritten 
testimony of every true life, confirms the evi- 
dence to the value there is in bearing the 
yoke. If we live to gratify the desires of 
self, we weaken the power for good with which 
we are endowed, and the promptings to gen- 
erous forgetfulness of our own individual 
claims, in the larger thought of what we owe 
to the great whole, are dwarfed. 

This restraint which the best life imposes 
takes nothing from us but our superfluities, 
and in lopping off these, it makes stronger 
and more vigorous that which is left; just 
as the wise husbandman trims and prunes the 
unnecessary growth of his luxuriant vines, 
or plucks with unsparing hand the super- 
abundant flowers of beauty and fragrance, 
that the fruit may be perfect when the gath- 
ering time appears; or, as in the figure with 
which we started, the farmer takes the un- 
tamed, restive, self-aserting animal, roaming 
at will among the luxuriant meadows, serving 
no purpose but his own impulses, and, if he 
be the true master, places upon his neck at 
first a simple strap, that he scarcely feels ; 
but this is only the beginning of the work. 
Little by little the weight is added, until the 
master’s will has conquered; the animal is 
won to usefulness and rewards the firmness of 
the training hand by willingly bearing the 
heaviest yoke. 

We want the young disciples, upon whom 
the weightier burdens of the outward Church 
are beginning to be laid, to be mindful of the 
responsibility they impose, that in the accept- 
ance thereof they may be willing also to sub- 
mit to the rein and bear the yoke, feeling well 
assured they will realize in their own experi- 
ence the fulness of the language, “ Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke up- 
on you and learn of me, fur Iam meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls,” 








DIED. 


CLAPP.—On the evening of the 7th inst., at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Dr. M. Fisher Long- 
streth, Sharon Hill, Delaware county, Pa., Enoch 
Clapp, in the 87th year of his age. 

ELY.—On Seventh-day, 5th inst., at his residence, 
Lambertville, New Jersey, Robert Ely, aged 76. 


WALTER.—On the evening of the 4th inst., in 
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Philadelphia, Henry, son of Hannah A. and the late 
Edwin Walter, in the 3%th year of his age. 

WALTER.—On the 7th inst., at his residence, 
Englewood, N. J., Ellwood Walter, in the 74th year 
of his age. 

YERKES.—On the 28th of last month, at her 
residence, Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Elizabeth W., widow of Harman Yerkes, in the 
96th year of her age. 











For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE LAND OF THE INCAS, 


Among the latest publications of the pre- 
sent day, illustrative of recent travel and 
exploration, is E. George Squier’s “ Peru,’ 
from the press of Harper & Brothers, New 
York. The author many years ago was 
impressed by the statements of Prescott in 
regard to the hidden treasures of Peru, which 
had been entombed in the blind and super- 
stitious search for treasure of the rapacious 
Spanish conquerors. Then, as a mere youth, 
he was engaged in investigating the aborigi- 
nal monuments of the Mississippi Valley, 
and through these investigations he gained 
the acquaintanceship and the warm personal 
friendship of that historian. Through the 
influence of Prescott he was subsequently 
sent as representative of the Uuited States to 
Central America, where he engaged as far as 
possible in antiquarian studies, desiring ever 
to visit the land o: the Children of the Sun, 
and to realize in some degree his dreams and 
aspirations in regard to its mysteries. 

Long delayed from carrying out his wishes, 
it was only when failing vision warned him of 
the need of absolute mental rest, that he at 
last received the appointment of U.S. Com- 
missioner, charged with the settlement of 
conflicting claims between the two countries. 
Then, he tells us, that—“ away from the rush 
of business and the irritation of the morning 
newspaper, in the cool corridors of the gray 
old Palace of the Inquisition, in Lima, the 
“City of the Kings,” which Pizarro founded 
and in which he died, listening calmly to 
quotations from Vattel, Puffendorff and 
Wheaton, ° close by the spot 
where more than a hundred heretics had been 
burned alive, and more than three hundred 
had been beaten with rods—here .the day 
came back to the failing vision, and the glo- 
rious light once more vibrated on responsive 
nerves, and filled the sinking heart with joy 
and gratitude.” 

When his duties as commissioner were 
ended, he spent a year and a half in travel 
and in investigation, mainly directing his re- 
searches toward the aboriginal monuments of 
Peru. He carried with him compass, meas. 
uring line and photographic instrument, in 
order to give scientific accuracy to his descrip- 
tions, and the 500 illustrations of his book 

























give definiteness and clearness to his studies 
of Peruvian archeology. 


His expeditions carried him through the 


coast region of the country from latitude 2° 
to 22° south, then over the Cordillera into 
Bolivia, visiting the great and interesting 
lake of Titicaca, claimed by the Incas as the 
place of their origin, lying 12,500 feet above 
the sea. Thence northward to the mountain- 
circled high places where the Incas founded 
Cuzco, the capital of their mighty empire. 


Making expeditions in every direction from 


this center, he became convinced that this is, 
in many respects, the most interesting spot 
upon the continent. 
‘‘ my course was to the northwest, very nearly 
on the line of the great interior road of the 


“Thence,” he tells us, 


Incas, which ‘extends from Cuzco to Quito, 


crossing the head waters of the streams which 
combine to form the Amazon, through Aban- 
cay, the ancient Guamanga, now called Aya- 


cucho, and thence back to Lima.” 

The empire of the Last of the Incas, Hu- 
ayna Capac, at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, extended from 4° above the equator 
to the 34° of south latitude, and eastward from 
the Pacific to an average distance of about 
400 miles. 

Those who examined with amused and 
perplexed interest the specimens of pre-his- 
toric pottery from Peru at the Centennial, 
will be glad to learn that these curious relics 
of the past are memorials of one of the coast 
tribes, the Chimus, and that the strange rep- 
resentations of animal life in earthenware 
were the symbols of their animal worship, 
which they agreed to abandon for the sun 
worship of the conquering Incas. These 
vessels were not devoted to secular but to 
religious uses, being dedicated to mortuary 
services. From these pots and vases and the 
reliefs or paintings upon them, the author 
infers that the Chimus adored, as almost 
every premitive people has done, the powers 
of nature, in their various manifestations. 
Water was symbolized by the fish, turtle or 
crab; Earth, by the serpent and the lizard ; 
Air, by the lance or spear, suggestive of the 
thunderbolt. The worship of ancestors eup- 
plemented this blind service of the unseen 
among this people, and very dear to them 
were the deities to which they believed they 
owed allegiance. 

But our traveler was convinced that, 
‘“‘ above all and beyond all, above and beyond 
the worship of ancestors and huacas, spirits 
of sea and land, and the powers of nature, 
they probably adored the original, pure, 
incorporeal essence, the uncreated—not with 
noisy and fantastic rites and sacrifices, but 
‘in their hearts,’ in silence and in awe.” 

Those who would know of the noble civili- 
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zation of the Incas should follow our author 
to the mystic lake of the mountains and to 
Cuzco, and learn of the great structures of 
the ancient people, of the cyclopean masonry, 
rivaling that of old Egypt, of sculptures 
which recall their religious symbolism, of 
fortress and of kingly seat, of bridges and of 
wisely cut highways. We are told that, 
besides the architectural remains, which are 
so interesting and enduring, that “ their reser- 
voirs and aqueducts give us a clear insight 
into their agricultural system. Their bridges, 
roads and tambos tell us of their means of 
intercommunication. Their great fortresses 
aud other public works show that the rulers 
had at their disposal the labor of a numerous 
and industrious population.” 

“These monuments also illustrate the pro- 
ficiency to which they had attained in what 
may be called the sciences. We have, for | 
instance, the very means which they used for 
determining the solstices and the passage of 
the sun through the heavens.” 

Perhaps one of the points interesting to 
the archeologist least known to ordinary 
readers is the islet in Lake Titicaca, on which 
stood the so-called Temple of the Sun. “It 
occupied a lofty ridge connecting the island 
with a noble promontory rising abruptly from 
the lake, towards which it presents a sheer 
cliff 2,000 feet high. ‘This crest has been 
leveled so as to form a broad terre-plein, sus- 
tained by terraces and reached by flights of 
steps. Oa one side, built up against the slope 
of the central mass of the island, is the tem- 
ple, a rectangular structure, 105 feet long by 
30 feet wide. Five doors open on the ferre- 
plein, at equal distances apart, and each sec- 
tion of wall between them is pierced by two 
windows. The interior presents a series of 
niches, three feet high and two feet broad at 
bottom, and seems to have consisted of a 
single apartment. The walls are much broken 
down, being at present only from eight to 
ten feet high, so that it is impossible to say 
certainly if the structure consisted of more 
than one story. It probably did not. It 
is of rough stones, laid in a tough clay, 
and was stuccoed and painted inside and 
out. A single doorway opens to the back 
of the edifice, upon a series of beauti- 
fully leveled rectangular terraces, rising on 
above the other, and surrounded by a high 
wall. Flights of steps lead from terrace to 
terrace, and conduct to two buildings smaller 
than the temple but similar in style, both 
occupying commanding positions, overlook- 
ing the lake on either hand, and selected 
with evident appreciation of the wide and 
beautiful view that is to be obtained from 
them. These terraces still fulfill their prob- 
able original purpose as gardens; and the 
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fineness of the soil and relative luxuriance of 
their vegetation seem to confirm the story of 
the chroniclers, that rich earth was brought 
to the island by the Incas from great dis- 
tances to redeem its general barrenness.” 

“In front of the temple, on the opposite 
side of the terre-plein, which is about 300 
feet broad, built up against the slope of the 
promontory I have mentioned, are other ter- 
races aud structures, enclosing certain rocks, 
partly fashioned by hand, and which were 
termed Jntihuatanas, or places where the Sun 
is tied up Behind these structures the pro- 
montory rises, in conical form, fully a thou- 
sand feet, and is terraced al] the way to its 
top.” 

i It is difficult to imagine a finer site than 
that of the Temple of the Sun at Titicaca. 
The view from it much resembles that ob- 
tained from the summit of the promontory 
overlooking Amalfi and Sorrento, whence the 
eye commands the bays of Salerno and Na- 
ples, with their islands and rocky sheres. 
Only here nature appears in grander if less 
beautiful aspects, with a frown on her brow, 
august and severe. The Incas sought to 
soften her features with their terraces and 
gardens, but their efforts were weak against 
rigors of climate and sterility of soil, and the 
sacred island, even when pilgrims loaded its 
shrines with the treasures of a thousand pro- 
vinces, must have been almost as harsh and 
repulsive as in this, the day of its desecration 
and abandonment.” 

The greater splendors of the Temple of the 
Sun at Cuzco, 400 paces in circuit, and having 
the cornice of the walls outside and in, as 
well as the inner walls, encrusted with pure 
gold, as described by the Spanish chroniclers, 
attest the wealth of the Incas. At the east- 
ern end of the edifice was a great plate of 
gold representing the sun, and ranged beneath 
it, in royal robes and seated in golden chairs, 
were the dessicated—some say embalmed 
—bodies of the Inca rulers, This plate, all 
of one piece, spread from one wall to the 
other, and was the only object of worship in 
the building. Surrounding the court were 
other separate structures, dedicated respec- 
tively to the Moon, Venus, the Pleiades, the 
Thunder and Lightning, and the Rainbow. 
There were also a large saloon for the supreme 
Pontiff and apartments for attendants. All 
these are described as having been richly 
decorated with gold and silver.” 

Our traveler was able to verify the meas- 
urements of the old Spaniards, and could find 
evidence enough in Cuzco to enable him to 
picture to himself the old-time grandeur, and 
those who take the time to follow him in his 
explorations will realize, as he does, that the 
bigot race who overwhelmed the empire of 
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the Children of the Sun, have fallen far short 
of implantivg as true a civilization upon its 
ruins. 

He believes that “under the Incas there 
was better government, better protection for 
life, and better facilities fur the pursuit of 
happiness, than have existed since the Con- 
quest.” 


-_—_—— + em 
From the Christian Register. 


OUR GIRLS. 


or The great demand of the present 
day for a higher education for women does 
not seem to us to be always rightly directed. 
It is true that every woman ought to be more 
educated than women are: so ought men to 
be. But the general New Evgland idea, and 
perhaps everywhere the idea of cultivated 
society is, that education means the knowl. 
edge and culture that is to be obtained from 
books, and hence that schools and colleges are 
the all sufficient instruments of education. As 
young men that can afford it to go to college, 
young women, it is thought, must go to college 
too. But young men attend college usually 
for the purpose of an education which shall 
enable them to get their living; and young 
women, for the most part, have no expectation 
of using their college culture as a means of 
subsistence. Some think that they shall 
become lawyers, physicians, preachers, teach- 
ers. Some think, too, that they may become 
statesmen, and they want to be ready for the 
new position, when the legislative hall, the 
bench and the secretary’s portfolio are to be 
brought within their reach. But the pros- 
pect is that few women will ever be professors 
in colleges or secretaries of war, or will ex- 
ercise what are called the professions. Mar- 
riage, for the most part, comes in to cut off 
their public career, and neither men nor 
women, in general, lament that marriage 
takes the place of professional and public life. 
Young men do not receive the whole of 
their professional education by means of their 
college course. They are always more or less 
conuected with the busy world of men and 
things; avd as soon as the book education is 
brought to an end, young men are at once 
immersed in such affairs as give them the 
most important part of their necessary educa- 
tion. It will always be difficult fur women to 
mingle in the affairs of the world as men do. 
“There’s a divinity that hedges” them about 
—-we say it without any mawkish sentiment 
ality—so that a woman cannot go about the 
streets at all hours of day and night like 
@ man, nor go toall places, the exchange, the 
wharf and the vessel. Without believing that 
woman’s sphere is any less or else than what 
each woman’s mind and heart and bodily pow- 
ers may fit her for, and that she has a perfect 





right to be president of the United States or 
drive a stage-coach if she wishes to and others 
want her; yet there are many things a thou- 
sand men can do which not one woman ina 
thousand ever has ability or will ever have 
desire to do. 

If the book education of young men is not 
the complete education for life, neither is it 
for women. But, unfortunately, so quiet and 
gentle, comparatively, is a woman’s nature, 
that when she attends a school or college she 
gives herself up to books with a degree of 
devotion and singleness of purpose far greater 
than that of men. The young girl gets in 
childhood so far engrossed in her studies as 
to have comparatively little time or mind for 
much other work. In the morning she is in 
the house till school time, while her brothers 
are out of doors. They are in the street at 
play, in the barn at work about the horses 
and oxen; she is preparing her lessons. She 
comes home at 4 or 5 o'clock; the intermis- 
sion at noon is no more than sufficient for a 
lunch. Then, with as much mental energy as 
is left her, practices an hour at the piano. 
Then comes tea, and lessons in the evening. 
Excepting the time given to “society,” nearly 
her whole life, till she leaves school, is devoted 
to intellectual culture. Her mother excuses 
her from all household occupations ; she has 
no time, no strength for them, and acquires 
no interest in them. Her brothers after school, 
as in the morning, are out-of-doors, often at 
play, but oftener in their play learning much 
that is essential to a living, and often doing 
necessary work of the houschold, the shop or 
the farm. Hence it results that a girl can do 
little or nothing at 18 years of age towards 
getting her living, and a boy at that period 
can very soon get the wages of a man. 

Still more, by the incessant devotion of the 
girl to study, all her tastes are formed and 
whole life affected. After the brain-weariness 
or exhaustion to which she is exposed, she may 
play and sing and dress and receive company 
and make calls. Her mother puts her to little 
or nothing else. She becomes a most agreeable 
aud charming companion, the pet of the 
family and of society. But if she is to become 
a wife and mother, as probably in most in- 
stances she is to be and wants to be, she has 
learned little of any work to be done or of 
the relationships to be sustained by her. She 
has been sedulously separated by her ten 
years of schooling from almost evérything she 
is to be in after years. It is true, at sixteen 
or twenty she knows more than her brothers 
do of that which alone the world calls knowl- 
edge, and often quite puts them to shame by 
her superior brilliancy. But what can she 
do? is the question after all. 

Some women want to be men. They be- 
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lieve that man is the superior being; that if 
he is not by nature superior, he has somehow 
secured superior opportunities and privileges ; 
some girls, in consequence, make their dress 
approach as near to a man’s as they can. 
They talk ‘‘slang” likea man. They want 
a man’s education, and to engage in the same 
pursuits. Let them, we repeat, do and be 
whatever nature has given each one of them 
capacity for being. Doubtless some of them 
would far surpass many men in mens’ own 
vocations. But a woman who envies man has, 
it seems to us, never risen to a conception of 
the dignity and capacities of womanhood. 
If it would be ridiculous to call her an 
apostle, her sphere differs from man’s some- 
what as an apostle from a man of affairs; an 
apostle might be a tent-maker, but we can’t 
conceive that, endowed like St. Paul or John, 
he could be the general of an army. The 
world is usually conducted by man on the 
principle of compulsion; everywhere is the 
compelling power to keep men from doing 
wrong, to make them do right. The apostle 
did not care for this power; he bore a differ. 
ent relationship to society. So, we may think, 
does woman. InspiPation is better than force. 
Better in the household ; better in education ; 
better in social circles. And even in the ad- 
vance of nation: civilization itself is the tri- 
umph of inspiration over force, of hearts and 
minds over brutal elements. Perhaps we may 
think that woman represents the inspiring 
power. If not many a woman will ever be 
president of the United States, nor many a 
one sit upon a throne, nor many ever with 
sword and horse, like a Joan of Arc, lead 
on an army upon a bloody field, is not 
her work more important still, her influence 
greater, her dignity more exalted? It looks 
so to us. Woman—not to say man—is nearer 
to God than she is to society. What a pity 
that she should ever abdicate her dignity, to 
sigh for powers which even men will find of 
lessening use whenever the principles of 
Christianity shall triumph in the world. 


hennenitgihielindeaiemmm 
From the London Times. 
SINGULAR MINE DISASTER. 


A scene as tragic and heroic as any that can 
be presented by the war now about to com- 
mence, has during the last week been enacted 
in the depths of a Welsh colliery. So pro- 
longed and intense a struggle with forces more 
powerful than any human instruments, has 
rarely, if ever, been recorded. ~The reports 
we have published have day by day increased 
in interest and excitement; and yesterday 
they culminated in the sudden appearance, at 
the very moment when success seemed certain, 
of a new and unexpected peril. A sudden 
outbreak of gas stopped the labors of the 


working party, and it was feared only too 
probably might have extinguished the feeble 
sparks of life in the imprisoned men. A 
favorable telegram reaches us at the last 
moment, but it is not from our own corres- 
pondent, and we must reluctantly warn our 
readers it may be only the echo of a delusive 
hope which he had previously forwarded to 
us, only to be contradicted. But whatever 
the issue may be the story will be forever 
memorable in the annals of mining, and the 
best way to do justice will be to recall the 
principal circumstances as they have occurred 
during the past week. It is not easy for those 
who read these disjointed narratives at a dis- 
tance from the scene itself, to realize its ter- 
rible intensity, but we may approach to some 
conception of it if we bear in mind its suc- 
cessive incidents. 

It was on Wednesday evening in last week, 
nine days ago, that the original catastrophe 
occurred. On that evening in the Tynewydd 
Mine, near Pontypridd, the men were on the 
point of leaving their work when a roar of 
rushing water was heard. The men at once 
fled, and many of them succeeded in gaining 
the shaft of the mine and escaping to the sur- 
face. But fourteen men and boys were found 
to be missing, and volunteers at once came 
forward to descend the shaft. A mine of this 
kind isa labyrinth. From the perpendicu- 
lar shaft tunnels are cut horizontally or at 
gentle inclines, and from these again smaller 
galleries or headings, penetrate the coal right 
and left. The water had broken into the 
mine from the abandoned workings of an ad- 
jacent mine, and of course it flowed rapidly 
into all these “stalls,” ‘‘headings” and 
“roadways” until it found its level. The 
volunteer party at once ascertained that all 
the workings within a few hundred yards of 
the bottom of the shaft were filled with water 
up to the roof, and it was natural to conclude 
that the missing fourteen men had all been 
drowned. But a knocking was soon heard as 
if from some men who were imprisoned be- 
hind a wall of coal, and the volunteers at 
once set to work to cut through this wall, 
which was conjectured to be about a dozen 
yards thick. ‘The men within worked from 
their own side, and in a few hours the 
partition had been so far reduced that the 
two parties could speak to each other. Coal, 
it is said, is a good conductor of sound, and 
the men within could describe their condition 
and say how the water was gradually ap- 
proaching them. At length one of the men 
inside struck the wall, and then a new and 
sudden terror arose. A violent explosion fol- 
lowed like that of a cannon, and when this was 
passed it was found that one of the men inside 
had been jammed into the hole which had 
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been cut, and was dead. The explosion was 
not one of gas, and it was sooa evident what 
had happened. The water had flowed in so 
rapidly that the air in some of the “ head- 
ings” and “stalls” had not had time to 
escape. It had conseqnently been compressed 
by the water, and the “stall” had been con- 
verted into something like the reservoir of an 
airgun. As air resists compression, one re- 
sult was to hold the water back, and thus to 
give the men who were imprisoned a charce 
of life. They were living in an air-receiver, 
composed of coal on one side and water on 
the other. But the moment a hole was made 
in the coal the trigger of the air-gun was 
pulled, and the unfortunate man who was in 
the opening was shot out like a bullet. It is 
a wonder others were not killed, but the 
remaining four men were happily rescued. 
Knockings, however, were heard further on, 
and it became evident that the other nine 
men missing were in the same perilous con- 
dition. They were, moreover, worse off, for 
the wall behind which they were imprisoned 
was ina “heading” which was flooded, and 
nothing could be done to relieve them until 
the water had been reduced by pumping. 
Divers were sent down, and at great peril of 
their lives tried to advance through the half 
mile between the bottom of the sbaft and the 
imprisoned miners, but they were obliged to 
relinquish their effort, and it was not until 
Monday that it was possible to commence 
cutting through the wall of coal. In this in- 
stance the thickness to be cut through was 
about forty yards, and as the missing men had 
been without food for five days, it was most 
improbable they could work at their own side 
of the wall. All that could be done was for 
relays of men to be working night and day, 
in narrow galleries three feet high, gradually 
diminishing the distance between themselves 
and their comrades. They had to do this, 
moreover, at the cost of imminent and obvi- 
ous peril to their own lives. The water hav- 
ing once broken into the mine, it was impos- 
sible to be sure it could be kept under by 
pumping; and even if they reached the 
prisoners it was too possible that another ex- 
plosion of air might be fatal to the rescuing 
party, while the water within, relieved from 
pressure, would drown those for whom all 
these efforts were being made. It was a kind 
of forlorn hope, and the bravery which sus- 
tained it deserves as much honor as any deed 
of arms. 

At length, in this case also, the supreme 
moment arrived when it was possible to com- 
municate with the men, to hear their piteous 
though manly appeals for help, and to learn 
their miserable condition. Four were dead, 
the rest had been living on candles, and their 


stock wasexhausted. A tube was introduced 
with milk, but it seems the men, being in the 
dark, did not avail themselves of this resource, 
At length thethole had to be made, and the 
rescuing party had to lie down in the narrow 
passage we have described while an explosion 
passed over them, of the force of which they 
could form no possible calculation. They 
might possibly have applied the spark to 
something like a powder magazine. It proved, 
however, less violent than they feared; they 
were able to resume work, and for a moment 
it seemed asif the victory was won and the 
rescue effected. Suddenly a new enemy ap- 
peared in an outbreak of gas so formidable as 
to extinguish all their lamps, They had no 
resource but to turn their backs on their com- 
rades, and make their way up to the shaft. 
We can but imperfectly imagine the horror 
of that moment, alike to the rescuers and to 
those who were on the point of being rescued, 
Air was forced down the shaft, but at the date 
at which our report left it was still impossible 
to use lamps, and the missing men were still 
left to their fate. What chance is there of 
their escaping, being suffocated by the gas be- 
fore they can be rescued? As those on the 
spot do not, however, seem to despair, we may 
entertain hopesstill. All the perils of mining 
have thus been concentrated in this life and- 
death struggle, and it is wonderful that human 
nature can have borne such a strain. No 
admiration can be too great for the steady 
and unselfish bravery with which it has been 
endured, and it proves that if miners have 
their rough they have also their heroic side. 


—— -——__ +6 
From the New Orleans Republican. 
INTELLIGENCE WITHOUT SCHOOLING, 


It is a common reproach to the negro that 
he is ignorant. Waiving the question, whose 
fault is it that he is unlearned? We would 
suygest that the lack of book-learning does 
not necessarily constitute ignorance. Before 
the invention of printing, when a book was 
worth a farm, sometimes an estate, there were 
men high in rank, power and intelligence, 
whose practical wisdom raised them to the 
position of statesmen, quite as ignorant of 
mere book-learning as a plantation negro. By 
converse with other minds, by thoughts on 
great subjects, by the weight of heavy respon- 
sibilities, their intellectual faculties were de- 
veloped ; and, although in these days of free 
schools, newspapers and cheap literature, there 
are comparatively few desirous ofan educa- 
tion who cannot obtain one, yet there are 
among the colored people many who find it 
now too late to make up for the disadvan- 
tages of their youth. To these the new respon- 
sibilities of freedom, the rush of events, the 
dread of everything that might endanger 
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And with the sense of cruel wrong we weep, 
How like some heavy culm 


Comes down the soothing balm, 
What time He giveth His beloved sleep. 


their dearly-prized freedom—all these have 
constituted an education, sharpening their 
faculties, strengthening their judgment and 
cultivating all their mental powers. 

Of course we do not propose to undervalue 
learning, or to intimate that any amount of 
natural intelligence, even though sharpened 
by experience in business, elevated in tone by 
the culture of Christianity, and expanded by 
intercourse with men, can surpass or equal in 
intellectual power the same natural intelli- 

nce, improved by education. In fact there 
is no danger that such a fallacy should ever 
obtain, even among the most conceited of 
“‘smart” illiterate men. On the contrary, 
the tendency among such is to overrate the 
improving effect of a “classical education,” 
and to imagine that if they are so “smart” 
without that advantage, what would they have 
been with it. But this is from the purpose, 
which is to call attention to the extraordinary 
enn of practical intelligence which 
has taken place in our colored population 
within the past ten years. It is positively 
amazing to eed some of them talk. Their 
clear statements of the existing state of 
public affairs, their astute analysis of 
the characters of public men and the ten- 
dency of measures; their rushing and 
burning eloquence in discussing the wrungs 
and the rights of their race would be listened to 
with open-mouthed surprise by some of their 
self-styled superiors who know not the mental 
power which may spring from the exercise of 
the heart. We speak not now of our colored 
legislators who have jearned the rules of leg- 
islative bodies and can use accurately the 
technical terms connected therewith, but of 
the poor and simple, occupyitg subordinate, 
sometimes even menial positions. Among 
them the flower of wisdom springs sponta- 
neously along the uncultivated highroad of 
their daily duties, and brings forth plentiful 
fruit in their eager desire that their children 
shall enjoy the blessings of which they have 
been deprived. To achieve this result thou. 
sands of this devoted and unselfish race are 
now leading lives of heroic self. sacrifice, show- 
ing by their daily walk and the innumerable 
instances of self-surrender which make it sub- 
lime, that they appreciate “ schooling ” if they 
have it not, and are resolved to give it to 
their children. 


——————§5— 
“ NOW I LAY ME.” 
When sets the weary sun, 
And the long day is done, 
And starry orbs their solemn vigils keep, 
When, bent with toil and care, 
We breathe our evening prayer, 
God gently giveth His beloved sleep. 


When by some sland’rous tongue 
The heart is sharply stung, 

















































Oh, sweet and blessed rest, 
With these sore burdens pressed, 
To lose ourselves in slumber long and deep; 
To drop our heavy load 
Beside the dusty road, 
When He hath given His beloved sleep ! 


And on our closéd eyes 
What visions may arise ! 
What sights of joy to make the spirit leap ! 
What mem’ries may return = 
From out their golden urn, 
If God but giveth His beloved sleep. 


And when life’s day shall close 
In death’s last deep repose, 
When the dark shadows o’er the eyelids creep, 
Let us not be afraid 
At this fast-thickening shade, 
For so God giveth His beloved sleep. 


To sleep? It is to wake 
When the fresh day shall break, 
When the new sun climbs up the eastern steep ; 
To wake with new-born powers, 
Qut from the darkened hours, 
For so He giveth His beloved sleep. 


To die? It is to rise 
To fairer, brighter skies, 
Where death shall no more his dread harvest reap ; 
To soar on angel wings, 
Where life immortal springs, 
For so He giveth His beloved sleep. 
— Watchman. 
——>- 4a —_ 


Selected, 
WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“I love you, mother,” said little John; 
Then, forg-tiing bis work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And lef her the water and wood to bring. 





“T love you, mother,” said rosy Nell; 

“T love you better than tongue can tell; 
Then she teased and pouted full half the day, 
Till her mother r joiced when she went to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan; 
“To day I'll help you all I can ; 
How glad I am school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she fetched the broom, 

And swept the floor, and tidied the room ; 4 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, mother,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them really loved her best? 


cannabis 
(From the Public Ledger.) 
ESSENTIALS IN DOMESTIC LIFE. 
There are few things which bear such dif- 
ferent constructions as necessities. What is 
@ rare luxury to one, is, or appears to be, an 
indispensable requirement to another; and 
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this may be traced, in regular gradations, all 
the way from the poorest family, dependent 
on the earnings of a single day laborer, to the 
household of the millionaire, who, as most of 
us fancy, can scarcely have an unsupplied 
desire. In our busy land there are few fami- 
lies where at least one or two of the members 
are not struggling courageously tosupply what 
they consider to be the essentials of their 
domestic life, and on which they willingly be- 
stow their energy, labor, thought and time to 
the extent of their ability. The very objects 
which they seek with so much solicitude are, 
however, to some people unattainable luxu- 
ries, and to others the patural and ordinary 
accompaniments of daily life, in either case 
occupying but little attention. 

It is remarkable, however, that, with all 
this difference of degree in judging of essen- 
tials, there is so much uniformity in the ideas 
held as totheir general nature. The primary 
needs of the body (fcod, clothing and shelter), 
which must be recognized by all, ought to serve 
as foundation stones on which to build all va- 
rieties of nuble and beautiful edifices. Instead 
of this however, they seem, as a general thing, 
rather to include the whole structure itself. 
Thus the poor man is striving to procure an 
extra dish for his table, an extra dress for his 
daughter, an extra room, perhaps, for his 
wife. Reasonable and worthy objects for which 
to labor, we all say, and we wish him success 
most heartily. Another, with all these things 
secured, is occupied in effurts quite as strenuous 
for more dainty food, more expensive dress, 
or a more costly dwelling, then domestic help 
is obtained, thus giving the mother of the 
family her time—a most valuable possession, 
indeed ; but how is she supposed to employ 
it? What are the extra demands made upon 
hands thus set comparatively at liberty? Is 
she not generally expected to ruperintend the 
preparation of more complicated and less 
healthful cookery, the care of more delicate 
and expensive furniture, the intricacies of 
more elaborate and costly dress? There is no 
prescribed limit to this advance, no place 
where one must say, “Now we will pause, 
having provided amply for the wants of the 
body, and devote ourselves to the wants of the 
mind.” The question is not—when we are 
provided with healthful and plentiful food, 
comfortable clothing and an agreeable dwel- 
ling—what shall we then seek? but rather 
how daintily may we be fed, how fashionably 
may we be attired, how expensively may we 
live? This it is that consumes, not only the 
incomes, but the time, the energy, the very 
life itself of thousands of capable and efficient 
men and women, who, had they higher aims, 
might wield an incalculable power for good 
throughout the community. 


This subject of essensials is one that needs 
remodeling in our domestic life. Especially 
as it affects women and her work is it import- 
ant. Upon her comes the chief burden of 
our cumbrous civilization, with its ever in- 
creasing demands, and to meet them she must 
sacrifice not only her own best development, 
but also to a great extent her true life work. 
The training of children is emphatically the 
mission of the mother. For this the family 
exists, and to it all other interests should be 
made subordinate. Both father and mother 
should gladly deny themselves luxuries for 
this end, and combine their varied powers to 
secure it. This however, can never be ac- 
complished without thought, study and time. 

The science of education may well employ 
the powers of the most cultured woman, and 
a comprehension of its principles at least is 
essential to any one who would guide a child. 
Yet how many methers will gravely assert 
that they have “ no time ” to read, to think, to 
spend with their children! Yet each person 
has all the time there is. How to employ it 
is the question, and so long as the pleasures 
of the table, the paraphernalia of dress and 
the exactions of fashion and display are re- 
garded as the essentials of our domestic life, 
so long will the best interests of the rising 
generation be pushed aside and neglected. 

A recent writer on this subject illustrates it 
thus: “A person is sent on an important 
mission, and being asked if he had performed 
it, replies: ‘ Why, no! I had no time. It 
took all the time to look out for provisions, 
to brush the dust off my clothes and polish my 
boots. These duties have been faithfully at- 
tended to, I am proud to say.’” The truth is 
that every one has time for essentials, and all 
that is needed is to determine what they are. 
There should be no aimless drifting, but a 
thoughtful survey of life’s purposes, a com- 
parison of their respective claims, and a ra- 
tional decision as to which should have pre- 
eminence. We have no quarrel with pleas- 
ant living and beautiful surroundings in any 
of their forms. They are all desirable and 
worthy of effort, so far as they do not inter- 
fere with health or pander to vanity. But 
we do most earnestly deprecate the spirit that 
is so absorbed in them as to forget the 
higher claims of the mind, the heart and the 
family ; so that the best interests of the child- 
ren are sacrificed to the pleasures of the 
senses or love of display. 





ITEMS. 


Tue terrible famine in the Chinese provinces of 
Chihli and Chantung still continues. 


THE resignation of M. Jules Simon, Minister of the 
Interior and President of the Council, threatens the 
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influence of the Republicans in France, and it is 
expected that “the Administration wiil fall back 
into the hands from which universal ouffrage 
snatched it at the last election.” 


Tus Manufacturer and Builder recommends the 
Institution of Boards of Examiners, who shall ex- 
amine and license plumbers, as steam engineers are 
licensed. It also suggests that the plumbing work 
done in new houses, or in extensive repairs to old 
houses, should be regularly inspected by competent 
examiners before it is covered up. 


THE forest fires in Clinton county, N. Y., have re- 
sulted in the total destruction of the village of 
Clinton Mills, with everything in the buildings. 
The inhabitants, comprising fifty-five families, 
mostly French, kave rejoined their friends in Can- 
ada. Theresidents of Stockpole, Conner’s Corners 
and Centreville barely escaped with their lives. At 
Centreville, a number of dwellings and their con- 
tents, six mills, a church, 165,000 pieces of lumber, 
550,009 shingles and a quantity of other property 
were destroyed. The loss in the county is estimated 
at $750,000. 


A BILL to “ regulate the employment of servants 
of railway companies” has been introduced in the 
English House of Lords. The preamble states that 
the length of time during which servants of said 
companies are sometimes employed is such as to be 
prejudicial to their health, detrimental to the proper 
working of railways, and a cause of great danger to 
the public traveling thereon, and the bill propcses 
to enact that no railway company sball employ its 
servants more than ten hours a day, under a penalty 
of not less than £5 and not more than £50 for 
every offence. 


Dr. Fucus, in the Mineralogische Mittheilungen, 
gives detailed statistics for 1875 of earthquakes 
throughout the world. The number of shocks re- 
corded is 97, occurring on 100 different days. The 
greatest numbers were in January ; next greatest in 
December and March; the least were in October 
and Seytember. The number of lives lost by earth- 
quakes in 1875 was 20,000; the most destructive of 
these occurrences were the earthquake of Cucuta, 
New-Granada, in Fifth month, 16-18, which de- 





stroyed several towns and villages, and of St. Cris- 
tobal and Guadalaxara, Mexico, Second month 11th, 
which extended from the Pacific Ocean to Leon. 
Of volcanic eruptions, those which took place in 
Iceland were the most important—wNew York 
Tritune. 


Proressor Ritey, of the National Entomological 
Commission has submitted to the Governor of Kan- 
sas a report of the result of three weeks’ examina- 
tion of the grasshoppers in that State and in Texas, 
He thinks that there is in the main little or no dan- 
ger from these pests in Kansas this year, the cold, 
rainy weather having been generally fatal to them. 
He says, also, that the examination has confirmed 
his theory that the grasshoppers cannot thrive per- 
manently out of their natural habitation. The pro- 
fessor, after giving varicus plans for destroying the 
grasshoppers, says: ‘‘When the locusts’ course 
has been fully understood, and the farmers unite in 
a determ ned effort to counteract it, it will no long- 
er interfere with the settlement of the Western 
plains, which it visits at irregular intervals.”’ 





NOTICES. 


The Annual Meeting of the First day School As- 
sociation of New York Yearly Meeting will be held 
at Meeting House on Rutherford Place, Second-day 
evening, Fifth mo. 28th, at 8 oclock. All Friends 
interested in the First-day School movement are 
invited to attend. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Jos. A. Bogarpus, Clerk. 

A Children’s Meeting will be held at the Twenty- 
seventh street Meeting-house, on First-day after- 
noon, Fifth month 27th, at 3 o’clock. The children 
of several of the First-day schools witbin the limits 
of the Yearly Meeting will take part in the exer- 
cises. 





Social Gathering of Friends in the Monthly Meet- 
ing Parlor, 1520 Race street, on Sixth-day evening, 
Sixth month Ist. A committee will be in attend- 
ance to make the acquaintance and introduce 
Friends to each other. All are invited. 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Fifth month 21st, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 






| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. | 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


Tnerz is less demand for wheat, and 
prices are lower; the same may be said 
of corn. Prime quality of apples are 
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Reports from Central Illinois and 
| Northern Missouri state that there has 
| been excessive rain, retarding spritg 
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